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BOOK OF CRESTS. 



OF ARMS IN GENERAlr-THE CREST— 
THE WREATH— MOTTOS. 

One of the first steps in civilization, is, distinction of 
ranks ; and Heraldry, whatever may have been its ori- 
ginal design, has unquestionably been found serviceable 
as the means of marking that distinction. To signalize 
merit, and preserve the memory of the illustrious,, are 
the useful purposes of this science, which will ever se- 
cure it from contempt; notwithstanding that the total 
change of the military system in which it flourished, has 
tended greatly to lessen its necessity and importance. 

The use of armorial ensigns is supposed by Sir John 
Feme to have been derived from the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics ; and it is observed by several antiquaries, that 
symbols, or devices of honour, have been adopted by all 
nations, and from the earliest ages, to distinguish the 
noble from the inferior. The conjecture of Sir William 
Dugdale, that arms were first used by great military 
leaders, to identify themselves the easier to their friends 
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4 THE BOOK OF CRESTS. 

and followers, is not improbable ; it is rela 
Virgil, and Ovid, that their heroes bore fi 
shirids, whereby their persons were dist 
But, however this may be, it is certain tl 
of the world, symbolical signs of one kind 
been adopted, either to denote the valou 
of a nation, to render those who bore then 
dable in appearance to their enemies, or 
themselves or families. 

Heraldry, as an art, flourished chiefly 
dal system ; and it seems agreed by the 
antiquaries that the hereditary use of arms, 
families, did not commence until the year 

Coats of arms are thought to be clearly : 
tournaments ; having been then a sort o 
up of several fillets, or narrow slips, of s 
colours ; whence originated the fess^ the hi 
&c.) which are supposed to indicate the m; 
the fillets were originally worn. 

The introduction of Heraldry into Engl 
to the crusades, which also gave rise, in m 
to figures previously unknown in armorij 
crosses, of various colours and shapes, alle 
&c. About A.D. 1190, the arms were us 
on a small escutcheon, and worn at the 
reign of Richard I. supplies the earliest 

* In these desultory notes on the origin of H 

pretended to teach the arti if such it may now be < 

nation of all technicalities, therefore, the read 

*' Clarke's Introduction to Heraldry f^^ or some 
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this country of their being borne on an ordinary shield ; 
though they are found on seals of the seventh and eighth 
centuries. And here it may be observed, that the curious 
inquirer may gain much heraldic instruction from the 
seals appended to ancient Writings, from illuminated 
manuscripts, and from old tombstones and buildings. 

The appellation arms must be ascribed to the fact that 
the marks of distinction so called were chiefly and first 
worn by military commanders, on their shields, banners, 
or other martial instruments. 

Heraldry, like most other human inventions, was in- 
troduced and established gradually ; from the rude re- 
presentation of particular figures, generally designed as 
characteristic of the bearer, it at length became a science, 
methodized and perfected by the crusades and tourna- 
ments, and, in its improved state, formed a conspicuous 
portion of the pageants which constituted the delight of 
our ancestors in the middle ages, in their cavalcades and 
processions, tilts, jousts, and all the " form, pomp, and 
circumstance, of glorious chivalry** The armed knight 
was known in all countries by his shield and crest, the 
figures on which marked his family and the nation to 
which he belonged. And these devices not only embel- 
lished the shield and vestment in war, but were also in- 
troduced as the appurtenances of grandeur and pageantry 
in the intervals of peace. The shield, helmet and armo- 
rial ensigns of the warrior lord, ornamented the walls of 
his castle, where these honourable trophies acted as a 
memento of the past, and a stimulus for the future. 

It is supposed by Nisbet, and other distinguished 
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writers on heraldry, that its rules origii 
conquering Goths, on the downfal of the J 
and in Stuart's " View of Society," it is ] 
" a milder race of the ancient Germans, i 
of their woods, were famed for gallantry 
ners singularly governed by the point c 
animated by the virtues of the amiable 
eel in the achievements of war was th 
hence the invention of many insignia c 
arms, which were never bestowed on the 1 
great formality, as an honourable token 
merit. These emblems were the friends o 
when he rejoiced in his strength; and 
him in his age, when he wept over his 
these, the most memorable was the shie 
employment of his leisure to make this cc 
was sedulous to diversify it with chosen 
what is worthy of particular remark, the 
bestowed were, in time, to produce the a 
and the occupation of the herald." 

To this it may be replied, that though 
notion of distinctive colouring may be ascr 
cient Germans, or their descendants, yet 
as an art, must unquestionably be referred 
which is partly proved by the heraldic tei 
In the reign of Charlemagne, the rage for 
of arms and hereditary armorial distinctio 
derably increased by the splendour of his 
during the time of Hugh Capet, heraldry 
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pidly towards a system. The tournaments contributed 
essentially to its general use. 

Every individual engaged in the Holy Wars, had the 
form of the cross sewed or embroidered on the right 
shoulder of his surcoat; whence these expeditions re- 
ceived the appellation of Crusades, The cross was 
used in every possible variety of colour and form ; one 
object of which was to distinguish nations. The white 
cross appears to have been, (in one of the crusades at 
least,) peculiar to the English ; that of the French was 
red ; the Flemings assumed the green cross ; and those 
who belonged to the States of the Church were distin- 
guished by cross-keys. Tasso, Ariosto, and other poets, 
contemporary with different periods of the crusades, have 
exemplified the splendid banners and armorial ensigns, 
borne by the nobles who participated in those romantic 
expeditions. 

The assemblage of so many different nations during 
the crusades, naturally led to the increase . of armorial 
charges. The cross was used in forms so numerous as 
to defy description. Among these, the cross fitchee, or 
pointed at one end, may reasonably be supposed to have 
been the first, on account of its convenience for tempo- 
rary erection in worship, and from its being promptly 
removable. Amongst other charges introduced by the 
crusaders, were passion-nails, palmers' shoes, saracens' 
heads, crescents, turbans, Moors, Turks, bezants, (so 
called from a coin struck at Byzantium,) aUerions, &c. 

The very great number and variety of natural, artifi- 
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cial, and even chimerical, figures used ii 
sufficient to preclude the possibility of the 
scribed or noticed within the limits of a b 
aU ages, men have made use of represen 
mals, and other symbols, to distinguish 
war ; and human ingenuity has multiplie 
of distinction into figures ahnost innumera 
moon, stars, comets, &c., have been empl 
glory, grandeur, power ; lions, leopards 
serpents, cocks, doves, &c., have been use 
of courage, strength, swiftness, prudence, t 
fulness. War, hunting, music, &c., 1 
lances, battle-axes, halberds, swords, ] 
harps; architecture, has supplied towei 
lunms, cheverons ; and other arts have c 
rious things that relate to them. The h 
its parts, is of frequent use ; dresses, and 
various kinds, have also found a place in a 
trees, plants, fruits, flowers, and, in short 
possible figure or thing, whether natural or 
to which, many others, both chimerical a 
as centaurs, hydras, griffins, cockatrices, 
gons, salamanders, &c. 

The earliest authenticated account on 
device being used in England as a mark 
is to be found at about the date of the Si 
On the establishment of the Heptarchy, 
vice was assigned to each principality ; ai 
sumed by each successive prince, until I 
the throne, when he added to the cross p 
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is presumed to have been his peculiar ensign,) four mart- 
lets ; which number was increased to five by Edward 
the Confessor. After the Norman invasion, we find the 
arms of Edward abandoned for those of the Norman 
conqueror ; namely, " gules, two lions passant, or," to 
these Richard I. added a third lion, which from that 
time became the hereditary bearing of his successors, and 
still continues to be the first and fourth quarterings of 
the royal arms of Great Britain. 

Heraldic symbols appear to have been used at an early 
period in Wales. Roderic, Prince of Wales, in 843, 
bore, ^' azure, a cross pattee fitchee, oif and Cad walla- 
der, his ancestor, who died about 690, is supposed to 
have borne the same ; which, indeed, is said to be trace- 
able to their common ancestor, Arviragus, a.d. 45 ! 

Heraldry was introduced into Scotland as early, at 
least, as into England. Some remarkable instances of 
the origin of some of the Scottish heraldic ensigns, are 
related by Nisbet, to which, however, we must be con- 
tent to make reference only. 

After the date of the Norman conquest, heraldry made 
rapid progress in England, and the high estimation in 
which it was held is attested by its union with other 
arts, especially with painting and sculpture. The sculp- 
ture of the Saxons, especially in bas-relief, was applied 
by the Normans to armorial figures. Thus was heraldry 
connected with the lasting monuments of architecture ; 
and armorial devices were undoubtedly painted in enamel 
so early as the 12th century, and probably long before. 
There are escutcheons in several of our cathedrals which 
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afford specimens of this species of decon 
merous armorial illustrations painted on 
12th and ISth centuries, are to be found ii 
manor-houses, and other buildings, as ^ 
as in other countries of Europe. 

Several new modes of blazonry were int: 
the reign of Richard II. Armorial ensign 
minent ornament of the habiliments of 
were frequently repeated on the bodice 
mantle. Crests and cognizances, (of whic 
sently speak more at large,) came now ini 
use, and the custom of using supporters 
frequent. Armorial distinctions were no' 
household furniture, on floors executed 
may still be seen in many of our cathedra 
plate, monuments, sepulchral brasses, pi] 
to mansions, coins, and in short on almos 
to decorate which they could with any pr 
plied. 

In the reign of Richard III., the hera 
then had been mere attendants upon the c 
minal jurisdiction in matters of chivalry, v 
porated as a collegiate body. 

The pageants which distinguished the i 
VIII. occasioned great heraldic display, 
ous tournaments, tabards, or coats of an 
by the nobility in preference to the mos 
parel ; and cognizances were not only gen 
the nobles themselves, but also worn by 
and servants. 
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Many attempts had, before this date, been made to 
regulate the use and assumption- of arms ; but great con- 
fusion still prevailed. Accordingly, in the reign of Philip 
and Mary, a commission of visitation was appointed 'Ho 
correct all false crests, arms, and cognizances \" and two 
similar commissions were issued during the same reign. 

Arms w6re now chiefly used in connexion with archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting, and for purposes of do- 
mestic decoration. The mansions of the great exhibited 
them on various parts of the buildings ; they were placed 
over the gateway and above the principal entrance ; the 
hall was decorated with them ; and the large projecting 
windows displayed escutcheons, single, impaled, and 
quartered, illustrating minutely the connexions of the 
family : they frequently also adorned articles of furni- 
ture, and were occasionally attached to a series of family 
portraits. 

During the reigns of Elizabeth and James, heraldry 
continued to be much cultivated. The more ancient 
and honourable in family were most tenacious of their 
armorial bearings; and distinguishing ensigns were 
eagerly sought after by the wealthy merchant and others, 
whose gentility was the result of their own exertions or 
ability. But chivalry had now lost much of its splen- 
dour ; and a total change had gradually taken place in 
character and manners. Hence, no sooner was the use 
of armorial emblems almost universal, than heraldry, as 
an art, began to decline. It has been suggested, as the 
chief cause of this, that the number and interminable 
variety of armorial bearings, occasioned by their general 
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use, had a natural tendency to impair t\ 
felt for the comparatively few, chaste, a 
blems of preceding reigns ; and it must h 
there is a tendency in the human mind 
things in proportion to their rarity. Yet 
of this, new ideas and new customs will 
cessive generations ; and what has been 
series of ages, gradually falls into disre^ 
length treated with disdain. 

Visitations continued to be made durii 
Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I., and 
the last reign, the college of arms was ii 
and great respect paid to its mandates, 
however, was afterwards made for its 
this tended to an increased display of an 
especially among the nobility and gentry 
the royal cause. 

During the protectorate of Cromwell, th 
lege appears to have been a nullity ; yet, 
emblems of honourable antiquity were n 
CromweU himself, after he had gained the 
mand of the army, exhibited on his banne 
ols his paternal bearings, amplified with n 
terings ; and after his assumption of the 
his arms were constantly displayed in th 
national ensigns. 

At the Restoration, the heralds were re 
their powers and privileges. In the succei 
effort was made, though ineffectually, to i 
court of chivalry, and heraldry continued i 
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of interest. Visitations were still made ; the last of which 
took place in 1683 ; it being then found to be most use- 
less to issue commands without authority to enforce 
them, and to threaten delinquents without the power to 
punish them. The times were changed ; and the dicta- 
tion which had been submitted to in ruder and more 
warlike ages, was now neither necessary nor possible. 
With the extinction of this court, therefore, terminated 
all power of checking the assumption of armorial en^ 
signs, and Heraldry fell rapidly " from its high estate." 
The ordinances which had been made for regulating the 
mode of bearing arms, and who were entitled to bear 
them, were soon disregarded ; they were assumed ad 
libitum by persons who coveted such distinctions ; and 
so long as the penal statutes which had hitherto guarded 
the heralds' office continued inoperative, and confiscations 
were not enforced, numbers were to be found who, de- 
fying ridicule, and under no dread of punishment, arro- 
gated to themselves arms of honour and antiquity, and 
thus introduced a confusion which has never since been 
remedied. 

Thus have we seen that, though the privilege of using 
armorial ensigns was first limited and select, gradual 
encroachments were made, and at length the custom 
became so common, as to impair the estimation in which 
heraldry had before been holden. Every person, from 
the emperor to the mechanic, pretended to something of 
the kind, founded on real or fictitious claims. All trades, 
professions, and societies, ecclesiastical as well as tem- 
poral, assumed particular emblems ; and these innume- 
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rable pretenders to armorial distinction, fr< 
which we are speaking, even to the prese, 
with the fact, that the general bent of m 
long since been turned from the ideal to t 
sufficiently account for the decadence of 
the decreased importance of family digni 
be admitted that the attention of mankin 
directed towards much nobler objects; 
are many who take pleasure in the stud 
and cherish with pride the honourable e] 
distinguished their ancestors, and have d< 
filed to themselves. The art is undoubte 
an historical record ; and, although illusti 
but a stigma to a man of depraved chara 
respectable and virtuous member of societ 
as a noble incentive, and the fact that his 
noble or meritorious will add to the lus 
name. To distinguish rank, and to pr< 
mory of the illustrious, are, as we have b 
the rational purposes of this science. 

Having now taken a general view of t 
gress, and decline of Heraldry, we proceed 
nected with it as a system, and more parti 
parts of it which it is the immediate obj( 
lication to illustrate; namely, the cres 
motto. 

Armorial bearings consist in the shiek 
sories.* A full coat of arms is made u 
supporters, crest and motto. The othei 

* See " Clarke's Introduction to Hen 
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accidental, and not universally used, except the wreath, 
which may now be said to form part of the crest. The 
helmet must also be spoken of as an ordinary, though 
not indispensable adjunct. 

In the earliest ages, and the most barbarous countries, 
the historian has found man warring with his fellow-man, 
and provided for this purpose with weapons of destruc- 
tion, and implements of defence. In studying to pro- 
tect the human form, the head must naturally have been 
first and most carefully attended to ; and accordingly, 
defensive head-gear of one kind or other will be found 
to have been devised by all nations in the earliest period 
of their history. In this country, the helmet appears to 
have been at first a kind of cap, of a conical form, com- 
posed of leather or hide, which left the face unprotected. 
The form and substance were gradually improved ; but 
it was long ere they attained the elegant figure of which 
head-armour was afterwards found to be susceptible. 
Many of the earliest helmets, properly so called, were 
constructed of a kind of ring-mail, but without front, 
or vizor, which appears to have been an addition of later 
date. The first vizors opened horizontally, on hinges, 
as a door, and it was deemed a vast improvement when 
they were made to lift up and down. These circum- 
stances are glanced at, because, by many writers it is 
supposed, that the materials of which the helmet con- 
sisted denoted the rank of the wearer. The helmets of 
sovereigns were of burnished gold, damasked ; those of 
princes and lords^ of silver, the bars, breast-plate and or- 
naments of gold ; those of knights, of steel adorned with 
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silver; and those of esquires and gentle: 
polished steel. 

The peculiar form and position of th< 
also long been used to distinguish rank, 
king and royal family, and of noblemen of 
are full-faced and grated, the number oi 
the quality of the bearer ; that is to say, 1 
propriated to dukes and marquesses differs 
helmet by having a bar exactly in the mi 
on each side, making five bars in all; 
king's helmet has six. There is but one 
grated helmet, and this has four bars o 
side- ways, and is common to all degrees ol 
a marquess. The full-faced helmet, opei 
bars, is peculiar to baronets and knights : 
helmet, placed sideways, is for all esquij 
men. In plate 102, will be found illustr 

There was usually a projection over tl 
met, which is said to have been called 
cresly from its resemblance to the crest on 
cock and some other birds. Hence, it ii 
posed, arose the first idea of the crest at 
heraldry. On this projection, figures ol 
closely analogous to the present crests, "^ 
worn; but as, on the one hand, there 
many helmets which had no such projec 
other, none but heroes of great valour, c 
tary command, had their helmets surmoi 
bed. The origin of the crest, therefore, mi 
that of arms, in obscurity ; though it is c 
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blematical or monstrous figures, either for ornament oc 
pre-eminence, to mark identity, or to inspire terror, were 
worn by ancient heroes on the tops of their hehnets. The 
figures thus used, were of various materials, as metal, 
leather, or wood, and they were fastened to the top of 
the helmet. 

The date of the first introduction of crests into Britain 
is uncertain. There are several representations of king' 
Richard I., with a plain round helmet on the head, and 
other figures representing that monarch with a kind of 
crest on the helmet, resembling a plume of feathers. 
After the reign of Richard I., most of the English kings 
have crowns above their helmets. That of Richard II. 
was surmounted by a lion on a cap of dignity. In later 
reigns the crest was regularly borne, as well on the hel- 
mets of the kings, as on the head-trappings of their 
horses. 

The Scottish monarch, Alexander III., had a flat hel- 
met, with a square grated vizor, and a plume of feathers 
by way of crest. The helmet of Robert I. was sur- 
mounted by a crown ; and that of James I., in the fif- 
teenth century, by a lion. From this period, crests appear 
to have been very generally borne, both in England and 
Scotland. Heraldry, indeed, was then in its most palmy 
state, as well on the Continent as in Great Britain, and 
was regulated by ordinances which embraced an infini- 
•tude of niceties and peculiarities, now long since neglect- 
ed, if not forgotten. The art was certainly most assi- 
duously cultivated during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries ; at which time the crest was designated in he- 

B 
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tsAiiy and armour, as the uppermost ] 
bearing, or that part which rises c 
helmet, next to the mantle ; and in 
crest was described to be, as it still : 
upon a wreath, coronet, or cap of n: 
both the helmet and the shield. 

It were now quite futile to aitemp 
original purpose of crests, which perh 
for no other use than that to which the 
namely, for ornamental distinction, 
riors are said to have worn, as crests, ' 
of animals they had killed, with the 
ting their enemies ; or for the purpo£ 
themselves a more formidable appea 
them appear taller or more martial. 
crest-fallen is often used, in a figurati^ 
a want of spirit or courage. The sup 
that the original purpose of bearing < 
tify commanders iu the field, that the] 
by their followers in the heat and co 
seems the most reasonable ; and it is 
use of crests did not thus originate, thi 
applied by sovereigns, as well as milita 
purpose. Edward III. was the first 
that bore a crest upon his helmet 
crest has also been used as the distin^ 
fieustions ; as the white and red rose of t 
and Lancaster. 

Some heralds trace the antiquity of 
to the heathen divinities, who, they p 
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devices eveii before anns wete made of iron and ftteeL 
Thns, Jupiter Ammon, it is sidd, bore a goat's head for 
his crest ; Mars, a lion or tiger, voidii^ fixe frotn the 
month and nostrils ; Minerva, the mistress of arts and 
goddess of victory, bore a sph jnx between two giifBns, 
the emblem of wisdom and secrecy ; Pi otens^ whom the 
fable represents to ns in so many shapes, was a chevalier 
who every day changed his crest, sometimes having the 
head of a lion, at others that of a boar, a horse, a bidl, 
a dragon, &c. ; whence he was looked npon as a mon- 
ster of so many different forms; as the first horsemen* 
were looked npon to be centaurs^ that is, half man, half 
horse ; Hercnles, for his crest, used the head of a Hon, 
and with the ddn covered his body : but, descending to 
mortals, ii is stated that Alexander the Great at first 
adopted a lion for the adornment of his helmet ; and af- 
terwards, intoxicated with flattery and ambition, he ar- 
rogantly called himself the son of Jupiter Ammon, and 
as such assumed the goat's head. Julius Ceesar, it is 
said, chose a star for his crest, to denote his descent from 
Venus ; at other times he used the head of a bull, an 
elephant, and also of a she- wolf, by which Romulus and 
Remus are feigned to have been suckled. 

Herodotus attributes the rise of crests to the Oarians, 
who, according to his authority, first bore feathers on 
their casques, and painted figures on their bucklers. 
The Etruscans were also celebrated for their lofty 
crests, and artists have given similar additions to the hel- 
mets of the three Horatii. The mane of horse-hair ap- 
pended by^the Gredis to the projection on the top of 
:^ b2 
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their hehnets, was called by that people 
the Romans criita askdjuba. The part w 
was called ^dyos by the Greeks, and con 
mans. Antique helmets were sometimes 
the base, spreading like two horns, whil 
was mied with the flowing mane of a 
plimie arose on either side. Such is the ci 
on Mr. Hope's fine antique vase, which co 
ing of the expiation of Orestes. 

In the ancient tournaments, the cavalic 
of feathers, especially those of the ostrich 
way of crest; these tufts they called plum 
were fixed in tubes, on the top of high ca 
Some, however, had their crests of leat 
parchment, pasteboard, &c., painted or 
keep out the weather; and others, of st 
or some other substance that could be 
shape, and was at the same time light a 
On these were sometimes represented a fig 
of the coat ; as, an eagle, a fleur-de-lis, ^ 
any of those called honourable ordinaries, 
fess. Sec. 

In some drawings of the ISth centur 
riors are represented with a kind of cresi 
mets, but whether meant to be illustrative 
of that or a former SBra is doubtful. In 
a seal of Hugh le Despencer, with a fan 
the helmet and on the horse's head. On 
Thomas, earl of Leicester, beheaded in Idi 
* See Clarke's ** Introduction.* 
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of a dragon. On the seals attached to written docu- 
ments of the 14th century, it is very common to find 
crests ; and those most valuahle heraldic remains of an- 
tiquity, medals, intaglios, and gems, afford abundant 
proof that the helmet generally bore a crest. 

Some writers are of opinion that our brave Edward 
III. was the first who introduced such a device ; and 
that, after the institution of the Order of the Qurter, 
every knight adopted this ornament, in imitation of their 
heroic sovereign; but, from the foregoing citations, 
borne out by many corroborative circumstances, it seems 
unquestionable, that, from the time of the Romans to 
the present day, the wearing of crests, though not used 
hereditarily, has suffered very little, if any, interruption. 

" Among the Egyptians," says Nisbet, " none were 
allowed to use crests and cognizances, but those that 
were eminent ; neither did the Romans permit them to 
be used by any under the degree of knight." Anciently, 
these devices were arbitrarily taken up, and were not 
fixed and hereditary marks of families, as afterwards; 
but, it seems generally supposed that their use sowed the 
first seeds of armoury in general. 

Crests have frequently been assumed, or granted, to 
perpetuate the memory of some eminent action performed 
by the bearer, or his progenitors ; or, to represent some 
special office or employment; or, as bearing some ana^ 
logy, in sound or otherwise, to the name, or title, of the 
assumer or grantee. But, instances are much more nu- 
merous of particular crests being assumed, and worn 
from century to century, (as on eagle's head, or any 
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other Bimple emblem,) without any int( 
or accoimtable cause. 

Crests of the kind to which we have a] 
referable to some eminent action of the h 
lating to his name or designation, are of 
would be certain to be hereditary ; but, i 
was not any rule in the heraldry of cresi 
reputed no other than as arbitrary omai 
armorial, and more of the nature of a devi 
hereditary bearing. Hence, many fomilic 
stock and name used, and still use, difife: 
cording to their fancy or circumstances, tc 
ticular dispositions, or on other accounts ; 
heraldry, by the practice of all nations, 1 
a freedom to change the crest, though w 
morial. 

The custom of conferring crests as mark 
seems to have originated with king Edw 
in 1333, granted to William Montacute, 
bury, his ^^ tymbre," as it was termed 
By a further ordinance in the 13ih of tl 
this grant was made hereditary, and the m 
ton given to support its dignity. 

As an appendage to sepulchral monum 
placed beneath the head of the armed effig 
the helmet. Upon many of the large i 
frequent in the 16th and 17th centuries, 
the man's and of his wife's family are can 
of the recumbent figures. 

Instances of crests formed of feathers i 
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that of Sir Henry Percy, in the time of Edward I., and 
in that of Sir John Harsick, of the time of Richard IL, 
both engraved in Dr. Meyrick's celebrated work on ^^ an- 
cient armour." 

It has long been a rule that ladies, of whatever rank, 
are not entitled to crests, though allowed to bear coats 
armorial. The reason assigned for this is, that no wo- 
man could have availed herself of their primary use ; but 
it seems to have been forgotten that a woman is quite 
as incapable of bearing a shield as a helmet; and it 
must be admitted that there is an inconostency in this 
rule of heraldry, for which it is difficult satisfoctorily to 
account. By custom, however, women are excluded 
from bearing a crest. 

As to the proper position of the crest, it differs ac- 
cording to the rank of the bearer. By commoners, and 
all below the peerage, the crest is placed above the hel- 
met, and the latter resting on the shield. Peers cany 
the coronet on the shield, and the helmet and crest 
above the coronet. But, with either dass, the helmet is 
frequently omitted altogether. 

There remain but few words to be added on the sub- 
ject of crests. Originally of the highest importance, 
conceded by royal grant, and confined to very few per- 
sons, in process of time their assumption has become 
universal. 

The wreath was a kind of roll, made of two pieces of 
eolk of different colours, twisted together, which the an- 
cient knights wore as a head-dress when habited for 
tournaments. The colours were regulated by the &ney 
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of the wearer, the tinctures of his arms, c 
some fayourite lady. They were most 
firom the principal metal and colour of th 
The practice of several centuries has no^ 
wreath to the crest and helmet: its p 
being between the two. The helmet is f 
pensed with, but the wreath is always us4 
to rest on, unless it be supported by a co 
of state. 

Mottos, devices, and war-cries, are ' 
used as an addition to the arms or crest j 
both. The meaning of many of them is no 
their origin and elucidation have occupie 
attention of antiquaries. The device and 
tinguished from each other. The motto, p 
ing, has no relation either to the name or i 
bearer ; but is simply an expression, or 
in a scroll under or above the arms. Th 
private emblem, being properly a figure li 
nation ; the motto a public one, being a v 
without a figure. Devices originated in th 
where they were used as temporary embl< 
tion, instead of the proper crest. After 
the crest was resumed ; but instances are i 
of these devices being retained as the pe 
of their adopters. 

Little regard is now paid to these distin 
motto now in use may be described as a W' 
usually of the nature of a proverb or epi, 
dve of some predominant passion, moral oi 
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timent, and frequently haying some reference to part of 
the achievement, or to some action performed by the 
bearer. The motto of the Marquis of Chohnondeley is, 
Cassis tiUissima virtuSy i. e. Virtue is the safest hehnet ; 
referring to the hehnet in the arms. The motto of Earl 
Fortescue, is, Forte scutum solus ducum^ A strong shield 
is the safety of commanders ; alluding to the name of 
that ancient family, and to the shield borne for crest. 
In general, however, the motto has not any reference to 
either the arms or the name ; it is very frequently of a 
religious cast ; as, Deo favente floreho—^y the favour of 
God I shall prosper ; or expressive of some moral senti- 
ment or precept ; as, Do well and fear riot — Befel evi^ 
with good — Labor omnia vincit^ Exertion overcomes all 
things — Nihil utile quod non honestum^ Nothing that is 
dishonest is useful ; in many cases a kind of pun upon 
the bearer s name ; as. Pro Rege Dimico^ I fight for the 
king, for Dymoke^ king's champion — Fari-fac^ for Fair-- 
faa; and that of Vere, Earl of Oxford, Vero nihil verius 
—Nothing truer than Vere — said to have been pronounced 
by queen Elizabeth in commendation of the loyalty of 
that family. In all parts of Europe, indeed, some mot- 
tos have been assumed with reference to the name of the 
bearers. Thus, the family of Campi, in Placenza, have 
the words of the ninety-sixth psalm, Gaudebunt Campi, 
et omnia quas in iis sunt — Let the fields be joyful, and 
all that is therein ; Conqueror, of Frierton, N.B., has 
the word Victoria, conquest or victory ; and numerous 
English instances of the same kind, beside that of the 
Earl of Oxford, will be readily foimd by every reader of 
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Mottoa, though heieditary in the fiun 
adopted them, have been changed on » 
oocaciona, and otiien aesamed in their stei 
which are freqoentlj met with in genealoj 



CROWNS AND CORONETS.* 



The Royal Crown of Great Britain is a circle of 
gold, enriched with pearls and precious stones, and 
heightened up with four crosses paj;tee, and four fleurs- 
de-lis alternately: from these rise four arch-diadems, 
adorned with pearls, which close under a mound ensigned 
hy a cross patt^e. 

The Coronet of the Prince of Wales has a mound 
and cross, as the royal diadem, but with only one arch. 

For Younger Sons and Brothers of the Blood 
Royal the Coronet differs from the last, in having 
neither mound nor arch. 

Those of the Nephews of the Blood Royal differ 
from the last, by having strawberry-leaves on the rim, 
instead of fleurs-de-lis. 

Those of the Princess Royal and Younger Sisters 
have strawbeny-leaves, crosses pattees, and fleurs-de-lis. 

A Dueie's differs from all the former, by having straw- 
berry-leaves only, which are represented with five leaves 
on the rim. 

A Marquess's differs from that of a duke, by having 
leaves and pearls intermixed, alternately, of equal height : 
it is represented with three leaves and two pearls. 

An Earl's has the pearls fixed upon spikes much 

* For Engravings, see Frontispiece to Vol. II. 
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higher than the leaves: it is repiese 
pearls. 

A y iscount's has pearls set close to ea 
rim : it is represented with seven or nine 

A Baron's has only four larger peai 
rim. 

An Eastern Crown is of gold, anc 
worn hy Jewish kings : see pi. 96, n. 38. 

A Naval Orow^ is of gold, adorned 
stems of galleys of ancient times : it "vs 
stowed on him that first boarded an 
Plate 101, No. 33. 

A Mural Crown is of gold, adome 
ments, and was given by the Romans to 
mounted an enemy's breach; whence ii 
muralis signifying, in Latin, ^' relating 
Plate 80, No. 6. 

A Triumphal Crown, or garland mad 
worn by the first Boman emperors in to 
with the sanction of the senate of Rome, 
some affirm, was taken from Apollo's cro' 
with laurel. 

A Civic Crown was anciently made o 
with acorns, and was given by the Romai 
soldier who had saved the life of a fellow- 

An Obsidional Crown was given by 
him who relieved a besieged city or town, 
posed of green leaves, or of grass or herl 
the spot where the enemy had been overtl 
to flight. The great Quintus Fabius recei 
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for defending and delivering Rome firom the siege of 
Hannibal. 

A Cap op Maintenance, or Dignity, by the French 
called a chapeau^ was worn by all the nobility, taking its 
name of maintenance from a cap which Pope Julius the 
Second sent, with a sword, to King Henry the Eighth, 
for his writing a book against Martin Luther, in main- 
tenance of the faith. 



DESCKIPTION OF BEASTS^ j 

CrSKD AS 

ARMORIAL BEARINGS AND 



The Royal Crest is an imperial < 
on a lion passant gnardant, crowned 
is a striking, well-proportioned model 
fering from the rhinoceros or overgn 
look bold, his gait prond, his voice 
broad, his month larger than any a 
and surrounded with a mane. He h 
pearance; and is, for his heroic qna 
emblem of strength, courage, genero 
royalty, and termed the king of beasts 
The Prince of Wales's Crest oi 
ward the Black Prince, at the battle < 
26, 1346, who, leading the vanguard, i 
emburg. King of Bohemia, and deplu 
helmet of ostrich-feathers ; to which I 
" Ich dien," (I serve,) within a coroi 
and fleurs-de-lis, which have been bo 
of Wales, heir-apparent to the crown 
since. Plate 83, No. 30. 
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The Tiger. Next to the lion is the tiger, an ani- 
mal not possessed of the good qualities of the lion ; 
being fierce without provocation, and cruel without 
cause. The chief difference of the tiger from every other 
animal of the mottled kind is in the shape of the spots 
on the skin, which run in streaks or bands in the direc- 
tion of the ribs. The leopard, panther, and the ounce, 
are all, in a certain degree, marked like this animal, ex- 
cept that the lines are broken by roimd spots, which 
cover the whole surface of the skin. The use of the 
tiger in heraldry is extensive. 

The Rhinoceros is a native of A&ica : his hide is 
of such a texture, that it will even turn the edge of a 
sword. He is said frequently to whet his horn against 
a flint, that he may be ready to defend himself against 
his enemies. From these qualities, his bulk and strength, 
we may infer his use in heraldry. 

The Wild Boar. In countries where these animals 
abound, the hunting of them by dogs, trained up for the 
sport, constitutes the chief amusement of the great. 
When the boar is fatigued, the hunters approach, and he 
soon falls a victim to their darts and spears. It is one 
of the principals in heraldry, and may be properly ap- 
plied as the armorial bearing of a warrior. 

The Elephant is a beast of huge strength, very 
sagacious, and in height from ten to fifteen feet. The 
largest are kept for the use of princes and monarchs in 
the East. He is said to live one or two hundred years. 
This animal seems capable of affection and gratitude. 
In carrying of burdens he is equal to five or six horses^ 
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andean soppoit thiee or liDiir thooasnd ] 
on hb haA, The dephant is much us 
headngSy and may be oonsideied as an ap 
for those who have distii^iiished themsd 
anns in the East. 

Thb Bear. There are thiee distinct ki 
mal ; the bhu^ bear, the North Americai 
-wiute bear : they are piincipallj found ii 
The bear of the Alps is saTage in its nal 
up its abode in moontainons predpices : 
ning of winter it sleeps for several weeks 
sapplj of food. It is mnch used in anno 

The Wolf. King Edgar is said to 
first that attempted to rid England of 
criminals even being pardoned by prod 
number of these creatures' tongues, i 
after, they increased to such a degree as t 
the object of royal attention ; and Edwan 
pointed persons to extirpate this obnoxio 
one of the principsd bearings in armory 
named Lupus, the first earl of Kent, bon 
wolfs head. 

The Cameleopard is only found in 
Africa. It is singular in shape, has tw* 
and bears resemblance to the camel and 
is slender, and measures between seven ai 
height ; the hind legs are near a foot and 
than the front ; the hair is of a deep bro 
^larked with spots of white. It is fond 
and may therefore be deemed an embh 
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Thb is only in few instances made use of in heraldry. 
Plate 33, No. 3. 

Thb Camel. The Arabians consider this animal a 
most sacred treasure, without whose help life could not 
be endured : its milk suppHes them with nourishment ; 
its flesh with food ; its hair, which is regularly shed 
once a year, provides them with clothing ; its strength 
enables them to transport their merchandise. They are 
accustomed, when young, to haye their legs bent under 
them to receive their burdens. When they travel through 
the dreary plain, parched by excessive heat, they will eat 
the driest food : and the stomach having a reservoir to 
contain a quantity of water, it will go several days with- 
out a fresh supply. They are tractable and useful, and 
easily become subservient. 

The Ibex is a native of the Alps, the Pyrenees, and 
the Grecian mountains, where they abound in defiance 
of their hunters : it resembles a goat, but the horns are 
much larger, bent backwards, and full of knots, one of 
which is added every year. Plate 22, No. 27. 

The Goat is calculated for a life of liberty more 
than confinement : its delight is in climbing high rocks 
and precipices ; and as it undertakes the most danger- 
ous enterprises, it may appropriately be applied in 
annory. 

The Buffalo inhabits many parts of India, and is 
very fierce : it is with some diflSculty that travellers 
escape its pursuit, and many are gored to death. This 
and the bull are much used in armory. 
. The Holy Lamb is depicted with a staff and ban<- 

VOL. II. c 
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the most noble and beneficial to man in peace or war ; 
being emin^it in battle, fleet, proud, spirited, and strong. 
The Arabian treats his horse as he would his firi^ad ; 
neither whip nor spur is oyer used but in time of need. 
The qualities of this animal fully account for its adoption 
as one of the principal bearings in heraldry. 

The Pegasus, a winged horse, la represented as the 
emblem of swiftness, and is frequently used by the heralds 
in that sense : in various other cases it is much made use 
of in heraldry. 

The Centauh is an imaginary creature, representing 
half a man and half a horse. Historians relate that the 
first man seen on horseback was taken for that monster, 
"which so terrified the enemy that they took flight : it is 
the representation of one of the twelve celestial figures of 
the zodiac ; and was borne by King Stephen of England, 
in consequence of his entering tlus kingdom and gaining 
a victory when the sun was in that sign. Its use in ar- 
mory is generally applied to those who are eminent in 
the field. 

The Unicorn is generally supposed to be a fictitious 
animal, representing the body of a horse, the tail of a 
lion, and the hoofs of a stag, with a twisted horn that 
grows from the front of the head. There is a fish called 
a nnicom or narwhale, which probably gave rise to the 
history of the unicorn, which Pliny has described as re- 
sembling a horse, with a horn fixed in the front of the 
bead. Historians relate, that this beast was feimous for 
virtue and strength, and that his horn was supposed to 
be the most powerful antidote against poison. It im- 

c2 
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plies the virtue of the mind and the st 
body, and is much made use of in herald 

The Ass, from the ill treatment it m 
from the slavery it endures, may be prope 
. representation of patience. Our blessed 
of patience and humility, rode on the a 
patience by suffering for us. Its use in i 
applied for pious, good, and virtuous men. 

The Griffin. This chimerical creati 
eagle and half a lion : it is said that when 
fuU growth he will never be taken alive ; 1 
representation of a vaUant hero, who rati 
to his enemy, exposes himself to the woi 
It is one of the principal bearings in heral 

The Cat is considered, though doi 
possessed of ingratitude ; in its friendshi] 
and so vicious in its nature, that it is onlj 
destroying the obnoxious race of rats, 
it should be represented front-faced. 

The Dragon and "Wyvern, imaginari 
represented as strong and fierce animah 
deemed the emblems of viciousness and en 
they are properly applied to tyranny, or 
of a vicious enemy. 

The Hydra, a fabulous creature, is re 
dragon with seven heads. Only in two or i 
it is used as an armorial bearing. 

A Heraldic Tiger. This imaginary 
composed by the heralds in ancient times 
sented in its body similar to a woK; w 
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the end of the nose, a knotted mane, and a lion's tail. 
Plate 22, No. 3. 

The Reindeer is principally found in Lapland and 
Russia, resembles the stag:, and is much used in travel- 
ling: (ts horns are large having two smaller ones, or 
antlers, growing from the forehead. 

The Greyhound. It would be unnecessary to name 
the qualities of this animal ; they are intended to denote 
swiftness, vigilance, and fidelity. The talbot, the spa- 
niel, the hound, are also all used in heraldry. 

The Fox, so famous for his cunning, to avoid his 
pursuers secures himself in the earth : in the time of 
distress he contrives to make a kennel at the edge of a 
wood, yet as near as possible to a neighbouring cottage, 
that he may hear the crowing of the cock, and the cack- 
ling of the hens, to which he is an inveterate foe. Its 
application in heraldry would denote superior sagacity or 
wisdom. 

The Hedgehog, which sleeps through the winter sea- 
son, and remains a long time without food, may be con-< 
sidered the emblem of frugality ; but it is not so much 
used in heraldry as many other emblems. 

The Cockatrice. This monster, partaking of the 
fowl in its wings, and serpent in its tail, is of that nature 
that its look or breath is said to be deadly poison. It 
was much used in armory among the ancients, as being 
terrific to their enemies. / 

An Eagle displayed, with two heads. Histori- 
ans state, that the day Alexander the Great was bom 
there sat upon the house of his father two eagles. After 
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that time it was adopted as the armorial ( 
sia and Germany, to denote a double emj 
and Asia : it is represented as one eagle ^ 
(t^med a spread eagle,) supposed to look 
ways^ the east and the west. 

The Eagle. As the lion is represente 
of beasts, so is the eagle deemed a king 
It is said that the female exposes he 
against the beams of the sun, and such of i 
look at the brightness are cast out. 

William Rufus, King of England, gai 
an eagle looking against the sun. From 
infer its use in heraldry. 

In the first ages of the French monai 
blematic distinction between the noblemai 
sal was, that the former always carried a 1 
head : afterwards the eagle became the en 
ditary greatness ; but this noble bird was < 
military heroes, as better adapted to desi 
ries of the field than the repose of an unag 

The Phcenix, an imaginary bird, is r^ 
as large as the eagle : it is sdd there is 
existing at a time, which, accorcUng to fab 
lives 500 years; and when her end af 
makes a nest, which taking fire by the h( 
'she is destroyed, and out of the ashes 
phoenix. It was often used by the anci 
tive of the restotection. It is much use 
and borne by many families in the United 

T&E Falcon was first inkoduced int 
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Germany, as the principal amusement of our ancestors. 
In falconry, a man qf rank was rarely seen out without 
his hawk : so much was it considered a mark of distinc- 
tion, that the nobleman was frequently drawn with his 
favourite hawk upon his hand. A falcon proper is re- 
presented with a bell tied to each leg. 

The Hawk's Bell is also of great antiquity, being 
worn by the Hebrew high-priests, on the skirts of their 
upper garments, in divine worship. 

The Lure, with a line and ring ; an instrument used 
by falconers to deceive their hawks, by casting it up in 
the air like a fowl they were to pursue. 

The Pelican feeding her young, is represented as an 
emblem of our Saviour, and adorned the altars of many 
churches of the Egyptians. It is one of the ancient 
bearings in heraldry. 

The Swan is principally calculated for pleasure- 
grounds and gardens belonging to great personages, 
which are intersected by rivers or canals. 

There is not a more beautiful figure in all nature than 
a swan gliding along the stream, '' with arched neck be- 
tween its wings mantling ;" and to this its use in heral- 
dry is most probably to be attributed. These birds were 
in such esteem in the reign of Edward the Fourth, that 
he made it imprisonment to touch their eggs ; and no 
one was suffered to keep them unless his annual in- 
come amounted to five marks. 

The Ostrich. This gigantic creature, which is the 
largest bird in the creation, is often represented holding 
a horse-aboe or key, or any artide made of ^on: it has 
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a YOiacions appetite, and its stomach y 
hardest substances. From its eztraord 
striking peculiarities, and valuable plum 
much used in heraldry. 

The Rayen was the ensign of the Da 
invaded England. The Romans also hel 
high estimation. It is said to live much 1 
human species, having been known to ]i^ 
years. The rook and crow are equally u 

The Cornish Chough is much used i 
may be termed the king of crows. Exce 
and legs, which are of a reddish yellow, ii 
a raven, but of a very different dispositic 
of injuring others, it seems to act as a 
whole feathered creation. Its use is vei 
plied in heraldry. 

The Owl, the favourite bird of Mine 
by the Athenians as their armorial ensij 
the advantage of seeing in the dark, it 
true wisdom never sleeps, and is the embh 
vigilance, and watchfulness. 

The Martlet was borne by those w 
Holy Land to fight against the Turks an 
is what we now call the martinet, a bird 
quently to be seen under the cornices o 
whence, by the support of the wings, it 
flight. Should it pitch upon the level, : 
being long and legs short, it would n 
rise. It is an appropriate mark of 
young sons, suggesting to them the me 
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wealth and honour. It is used in annory in all parts 
of Europe. 

The Cock is esteemed for his unrestrained courage 
and perseverance. When yictor, he crows in testimony 
of conquest. He is brave and vigilant, and rather than 
yield to his adversary, frequently fights until he drops 
dead. Being the herald of the day, and the sentind of 
the night, he may be properly tenned the emblem of 
watchfulness and wisdom. Its use in armory is well ap- 
plied to heroes in the field, as well as able men in the 
senate. 

The Peacock. When this bird appears with his tail 
ezpsmded, he struts about with majestic ostentation. In 
form completely elegant, with its feathers diversified by 
brilliant tints and shades, it is principally kept at gen- 
tlemen's country seats for beauty and ornament. The 
first of this species was brought firom the East Indies, 
and it is borne in heraldry by many distinguished fami- 
lies. The beauty of the bird, no doubt, suggested its 
adoption as an armorial emblem. 

The Pheasant was originally brought into Europe 
firom the banks of the Phasis, a river in Asia, from whence 
it takes its name. Next to the peacock, this is the 
most beautiful of birds. It is ssdd, when Croesus, King 
of Lydia, was seated on his throne, adorned with royal 
magnificence, he asked Solon, if he ever beheld any 
thing so fine and beautifuL The Chreek philosopher, 
nowise moved by the pomp and pageantry around 
him, replied, that after having seen the beautiful plum- 
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age of the pheasant, no other finery woul 
sight. 

The Dove, or Turtle-dove, whose ey\ 
tint, surronnded with a circle of bright ci 
ages past, been the theme of poets : it is n< 
disposition and chastity. Itsattachmentto: 
that if a pair are put into a cage, and one 
soon pines away with grief. Having 
which God selected out of Noah's ark as 
which it returned with an olive-branch 
denote that the waters had abated upon 
very generally used as a crest. 

The Sphiio:. A statue much esteei 
Egyptians, representing a chimerical beas 
and breast of a woman, and in the bo 
This emblem was borne by the English re^ 
in that enterprise, in which, after encoun 
ous difficulties of landing in the tauce of th 
in the bay of Aboukir, they covered ti 
glory at the battle of Alexandria, in Eg] 
of March, 1801, and where, in the moi 
their brave general. Sir Ralph Abercron 
tally wounded. 

Harpy. This febulous monster is a I 
gin's fiEice, neck, and breast, and the bod}; 
lion, or s dragon; from whence we may 
armory. 

The Colossus was a statue of an eno 

size. Hie most eminent of this kind was 

MbodeSy one of the wondexa o{ t\ie y70i\< 
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tue of Apollo, SO high, that ships passed in full sail be- 
twixt its legs. It was the workmanship of Chares, a dis- 
ciple of Lysippus, who spent twelve years in making it : 
it was at length overturned by an earthquake, after hav- 
ing stood 85 years. Its height was 105 feet. Some 
critics are of opinion that the colossus of Rhodes gave 
its name to the people amongst whom it stood. Hence 
they suppose that the Colossians in Scripture, to whom 
St. Paul wrote his epistle, are in reality the inhabitants 
of Rhodes. When the Saracens became possessed of the 
island, a.d. 672, the statue was found prostrate on the 
ground : they sold it to a Jew, who loaded 900 camels 
with brass, 720,000 lbs. weight* There is only one 
crest of this description, and this is borne by a family of 
the name of Redd. 

The Monkey. This animal, so nearly resembling the 
human species, is so well known as to require no descrip« 
tion of its cunning, sagacity, arts, and tricks. It is but 
seldom used in armory. 

The Bat resembles, in some measure, both bird and 
beast; it is doubted which it partakes most of: her 
wings, flying, resemble those of the bird, and her body 
is like that of the mouse. She brings forth her young, 
and suckles them with her teats. There are only a few 
families that bear this emblem. 

The Salamander was described by the ancients as 
bred by fire and existing in flames ; an element which 
mxLst^ inevitably prove the destruction of life. This fobu- 
lous assertion gave rise to its use in b.et9i<9Lrj. 

Teb Caxhebi29S*-whesbl denvea \\a ixua^^^ \s.csaQL ^^"^ 
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the pilgrims^ ensign in their expedition 
and became such distinguishing insi^ 
Alexander lY. allowed it to none bul 
noble : but being afterwards put into 
order of St. Michael, it was introduced 

The Snail. Though the snail moi 
she ascends the highest places by indefi 
sion and caution, and may be deemed 
deliberation, investigation, and perseven 

The Rose. The red rose was the ai 
the house of Lancaster, as was the w 
house of York : they were adopted by 
ter, and Edward his brother, in 1385 ; 
two houses being united by King Hei 
the male heir of the house of Lancaster 
beth, the eldest daughter and heiress \ 
IV., of the house of York, the two roi 
united into one. The rose, thistle, an 
now blended, as the principal bearings 
sovereign. 

The rose represents the emblem of 
The thistle, the emblem of Scotlan* 
The shamrock, the emblem of Ireh 

The Thistle is a prickly weed, an< 
Scotland and all mountainous countries, 
duced in the year 1706 in the royal ai 

The Trefoil, or Shamrock, a th 

peculiar to Ireland, was introduced in 

The rose, the thistle, and ihe shamrock 

each other in one stem, in \ioiiO\ix oi ^ 

^hree countries. 
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Fleur-de-lis. This flower is supposed to be a kind 
of lily ; but it differs much from the lily of the garden, 
in having only three leaves. Louis the First, King of 
France, adopted three fleurs-de-lis for his arms, on ac- 
count of its sounding like his name. 

The Lily. This beautiful flower is properly repre- 
sented as the emblem of purity. In the year 1400, 
Ferdinand of Arragon instituted an order of knighthood 
under its name. 

Laurel. The Romans used to make their gar- 
lands of triumph of the leaves of this plant 

Wheat-stalk. This and other kinds of com are 
usually bound up in sheaves, called by the heralds 
garh9^ which figuratively represent plenty. 

The Oak is said to represent antiquity, strength, and 
long life. 

The Olive is emblematical of peace, concord, and 
obedience. 

The Palm is the emblem of victory and justice, as 
the C3rpress and pine are deemed the emblems of death 
and oblivion : when once lopped or cut off, they will 
never sprout agab. 

Ostrich Feathers. A plume of feathers, argent, 
was borne by King Stephen of England, with the motto, 
" No force alters their fashion ;" alluding to the fall of 
the feather, which cannot be shaken into disorder by the 
wind. 

Bees are the emblem of industry ; they indicate that 
a man by industry may arrive at the greatest emixLeGLC*^. 

Fire, in heraldry, is an emblem ol ai^'eoJc* ^wsaa^^^^sj^L 
perseverance. 
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AcoRNED^ when an oak-tree branch or sli] 
with acorns on it, it is said to be dcomed ( 

Addorsed, Adossedyor Adoss^e, when any tw< 
fish, &c., are placed back to back. 

Affi'onte^, when a head is represented as 
often used in the same sense as Gardant. 

A-la-cuisse, French for "at the thigh;" a 
cuiflse,'* erased at the thigh. 

Allerion, an eagle or eaglet displayed, withoi 

Ambulant, waUcing. 

Annulet, (Lat. annulus^) ^ rine. 

Antelope, a well-known animal of the deer It 

Antelope, Heraldic, a fictitious animal, the I 
that of the stag, with the tail of a unicon 
from the tip of the nose, a row of tufts do\ 
of the neck, and on his tail, chest, and thi 

Apaume, Apaum^e, a hand opened so as tf 
view of the palm. 

Argent, silver, or white colour. 

Armed, when the horns, claws, teeth, of a] 
beak or talons of any bird, are represent 
different from the creature itself, it is ss 
of that colour. 

Assurgent, rising out of the sea ; as, a sea-hi 

Astroid, a small star. 

Astrolabe, an instrument for taking the altil 

or stars. 
Attired, signifies horned ; it is used uv speak: 

of stags. Sec, only. 
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Attires, the horns of a stag. 
Aur^, the same as rutUe a'or, dropped with gold. 
Aylet, the sea-swallow, or Cornish chough. 
Azure, blue. 

B. 

Band, the fillet, or bandage, by which a garb is bound, or 

arrows, &c., strapped together. 
Banded) bound with a band. 
Bar, a diminutive of the fess ; which see. 
Bar-gemelle, a double-bar, or twin bars placed near and pa^ 

raUel to each other. 
Barbed-arrow, an arrow whose head is pointed and jagged. 
Barbed-horse, or a horse barbed at all points, is a war-horse 

completely accoutred. 
Barbed, the five petals or green leaves which appear on the 

outside of a fuU-blown rose are called the barbs. 
Barnacle, a large water-fowl, somewhat resembling a goose. 
Barrulet, a small bar; it is a diminutive of the bar, oeing 

one-fourth of it. 
Barruly, a term sometimes used to express a division into 

several equal parts barwise. 
Barry, signifies divided transversely into several equal parts 

of two or more tinctives ; the number of divisions and the 

tinctures are always specified, as " harry of four, or and 

azure." 
Barry-bendy, is when the partition-lines barwise are crossed 

by others bendwise. 
Barry- paly, is when the partition-lines barwise are crossed 

by others in pale, or erect. 
Barry-pily, is when the (^vision is made by piles barwise. 
Basilisk, an imaginary animal, represented like a wyvem, 

with a dragon's head at the extremity of its tail. See 

pi. 23, n. 23. 
Baton, a staff or truncheon. 
Battle-axe, an ancient warlike weapon. 
Battled, in form of a battlement. 
Battled-embattled, is one battlement upon another. 
Battlement, the upper works of a castle or tower. 
Beacon, a fire-beacon, used as a signal. 
Beak, the bill of a bird— those of birds of prey are termed 

arms.^ 
Belled, is when a hawk or falcon has bells attached to its 

feet. 
Bend, one of the nine ordinaries ; it occupies otift-tbjx^'^^- 

of the field or crest, and is drawn ^-ai^oiv^^ itoxa^^^^"^ 

ter chief to the sinister base* 

VOL. JJ. ^ 
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Bend (per), %ee Per Bend. 

Bendlet, a diminutive of the bend^ being 

breadth. 
Bendwise, placed obliquely, or on a hend. 
Bendy, divided into an equal number of pie< 

direction from dexter to sinister. 
Bezant, a round piece of flat metal, represent 

to be that of Byzantium or Constantinop 

ways either or, or argent j when the las 

quently termed f>/a/^«. 
Bezant^e, strewed with bezants. 
Billets, figures of an oblong square form, by 

to represent bricks, by others, letters or t< 
Billette, BiUettee, strewed with billets. 
Bird-bolt, a small arrow with a blunt head. 
Bladed, a term used when the stalk or blade < 

of a colour different from the ear or fruit, 

wheat, or, bladed vert. 
Blood-hound, a dog not unlike the talbot, 

on the scent. 
Bolt-in-tim, a bird-bolt pierced through a tu 
Boltant, or bolting, springing forward : a i 

hares or rabbits. 
Brigandine, a jacket, or coat \of maiL 
Bristled, used to denote the hair on the nee 

boar. 
Broad-arrow, differs from the pheon, by ha 

of its barbs plain. 
Buckles are borne of various forms in Sco 

land they are made round, the tongue plyi 

cle or ring. 
Burganet, a steel cap, formerly worn by 

battle. 
Bust, the head to the breast. 
Bustard, a kind of small hawk. 

C. 

Cabossed, the head of an animal full-faced, 
hind the ears, so that no part of the neck 

Caduceus, Mercury's rod or wand ; a slend 
and having two snakes entwined arounc 
meeting at the top, and their tails in base. 

Caltrap. See Galtrap. 

Cannets, ducks without beaks or feet ; the 

marilet, by having larger and more curv; 

from the aiierion, by having their Yvead^V 
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Cap of Maintenance, is of crimson velvet turned up with er- 
mine, — same as Chapeau. 

Caparisoned, applied to a horse when completely armed for 
the field. 

Casque, a helmet. 

Catherine-wheel, so called from its resemblance to the wheel 
on which St. Catherine suffered. 

Centaur, a fabulous beast, half man, half horse, same as Sa- 
gittarius. 

Chapeau, a Duke's hat. See Cap of Maintenance. 

Chaplet, a garland or wreath of laurel, oak, &c. 

Chaplet of Roses, is always composed of only four roses, 
the other part being leaves. 

Cheeky, Chequy, a term used when a crest is divided into 
squares of different colours or tinctures. 

Chevalier, a knight armed at all points, and moimted on a 
horse completely caparisoned. 

Cheveron, Chevron, a twofold line pyramidal, resembling 
two rafters of a house meeting at top. 

Cheveron, (per) See Per Cheveron. 

Cin(|uefoil, a five-leaved grass, generally represented as is- 
sumg from a ball or point in the centre. 

Civic-crown, among tne Romans, was a garland made of 
oak-leaves and acorns, or of ground oak, and given as a 
reward to such as had saved a citizen's life in battle, or 
rescued him after being taken prisoner. 

Clenched, a term applied to denote the hand being closed. 

Close, when a bird has its wings not extended, but close to 
its side, it is said to be close. 

Cockatrice, differs from the levvern, by being combed, wat- 
tled, and spurred, like the dunghill cock. 

Combatant, fighting, two lions fronting each other and ap- 
parently fighting, are termed combatant. 

Complement, applied to the moon to denote her being full. 

Compony, Compone^. See Gobony. 

Confronted, facmg or fronting each other. 

Conjoined, linked together. 

Coot, a small water-fowl. 

Corbie, the Heraldic name for a raven. 

Cornish Chough, a bird well known in Cornwall ; its body 
is black, its legs and beak red. 

Coronet, when not otherwise described, is understood to be 
a Ducal one, and should properly have only three leaves 
seen 

Coronet, (Eastern, or Antique.) See pi. %, n. 38. 

Coronet, (Mural) composed of Embattlements. 

Coronet, (Naval) is composed of a c\Tc\ft, OMasaa^", ^s^*^^ 
edge four masts of a ship, each \)eanii^^X.av^^^,^ss.\'^ 
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many stems of vessels^ placed alterna 

n.sa 

Coronet^ (Palisade) is composed of a cir< 

pales or palisados, see pi. 41, n. 31. 
Cornucopia, or Horn of Plenty, generally 

com, &c. 
Couchant, couching or lying down; an 

must have his head upright, to distingu: 

mant, or sleeping. 
Coulter, the knife of a plough. 
Couped, Coupe^, any tiling cut clean and < 

opposition to Erased. 
Counterchanged, is when there is a mi; 

the colours. 
Courant, running, applied to an animal so 
Couteau, a cutlas or sword 
Crenelle, same as embattled. 
Crested, used in speaking of the comb of i 
Crescent, a half moon ; the horns tumei 

otherwise expressed. 
Crined, haired ; when the hair is of a col( 

that of the body, it is said to be crined 
Cross-Avallane, so called from its resemb 

or hazel-nuts, stalk to stalk. 
Cross-Calvary, takes its name from the res 

to the Cross on which our Saviour sui 

n. 3., it is commonly rei)resented on thret 
Cross Croslet, has its extremities ending 

see pi. 99, n. 14. 
Cross Croslet, Fitchefe, or Pitched, is wht 

of the cross is sharpened to a point, see ; 
Cross flory, or fleury, is a cross, the ends ol 

like a fleur-de-lis, see pi. 94, n. 13. 
Cross form^e, or patt^e, has the extremit: 

dovetails, see pi. 87, n. 5. 
Cross form^e, or pattee, fitched, see pi. 98, 
Cross moline, a cross in shape, like that c 

not perforated. 
Crossways, when the position of figures is i 
CruBuly, powdered with crosses. 
Cupola, the dome of a building, resembling 

D. 

Dancett^ or Dancett^e, when the teeth of 
zsg, are large and wide. 
Decrescent, a crescent or half mooulookV 
Demi, signides one-half, as denn-Aion, &ic. 
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Dexter, the right-hand side. 

Displayed, used to express the position of the wings of 

birds when they are expanded . 
Dormant, sleeping, a term used for any animal lying down 

and sleeping with its head on its fore paws. 
Dragon, a fabulous animal, differing from the Wyvem by 

having four feet. 
Double Queued, having two tails. 

E. 

Eared, when the ears of an animal are of a different tincture 

from the body, it is said to be eared of such a tincture. 
Embattled, resembling the battlements of a wall. 
Embowed, bent, is applied to an arm from the shoulder bent 

at the elbow, 
Embrued, dipt in blood ; a term applied to any weapon that 

is bloody. 
Endorsed, placed back to back. 
Enfiled, when the head of a man or beast, or any other 

charge is fixed on the blade of a sword, or when a ducal 

coronet surrounds the middle of a bearing, it is said 1x> be 

enfiled with it. 
Engrailed, composed of little semicircular indents. 
Ensigned, if used when one bearing is placed above, or as if 

resting upon another. See an etoile ensigned with a heart, 

pi. 88, n. 3. 
Erased, torn oflT roughly. 
Ermine, a white fur interspersed with black spots ; derived 

from the skin of an animal so called. 
Ermines, a black fur interspersed with white spots. 
Erminois, a ^ound, or, powdered sable* 
Escalop, or Escallop shell ; the shell of the scollop, or escal- 

lop-nsh. 
Escarbuncle, a gem, or precious stone. Drawn in heraldry 

as on the chapeau, pL 97> n. ^. 
Escroll, a scroll or slip, on which mottos are occasionally 

placed. 
Escutcheon, means the shield used in war, on which arms 

were originally borne. 
Etoile, a star with six waved rays or points, unless otherwise 

expressed. 
Etoile of eight points, has four points waved, and four 

straight ; those of sixteen points, eight waved and eight 

straight. 
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F. 

Falchion, a sort of broad-sword. 
Falcon, a large species of hawk. 
Feathers, (plume of) is always understood 

thers. 
Fer de Moline, a mill-rind. 
Fess, two horizontal lines containing a spa( 

one-third part of the escutcheon. 
Fessways, fesswise, or in fess, any thing 1> 

in a horizontal direction. 
Fich^e, Fiched, pointed, sharpened to a po 
Flamant, or Flammant, in flames, flaming. 
Fleury, Flory, a name given to any bearing 

of which terminate in a fleur-de-lis* ^ 
Flotant, a term used to express any thing f 

as a banner flotant. 
Form6, same as Pat^e, 
Fret, a, consists of six pieces, viz. two Ion] 

extending to the extremity of the field, 

centre, forming a mascle interlaced by tl: 
Fretty, is when the fret consists of eigl 

pieces crossing each other. 
Fructed, a term used to imply a tree beai 

an oak-tree fructed. 

G. 

Galtrap, or Caltrap, an iron instrument 
war, to gall and wound horses' feet ; it 
points, so placed, that whichever way it 11 
one point will be always erect, and thif 
enemy's cavalry from following the arm; 

Gamb, the leg of an animal from the knee 

Garb, a sheaf of com. 

Gardant, full-faced, looking straight forwa 

Gauntlet, a steel glove. 

Gaze, at, the hart, stag, buck, or hind, look 
full faced, is said to be standing dXgaze, 

Golden fleece, the skin of a ram stufi^d an 
collar round his middle. 

Golpes, roundles of a purple colour. 

Gobony, divided into squares by different 
Compony. 

Gorged, placed round the throat ; a term 

beast's having a collar, coTonet, &ic. «o i 

Gos'hawk, a particular species of Y\a^V\j 
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Grieces, steps or degrees on which crosses are generally fix- 
ed ; small steps at the foot of a cross. 

Griffin, an imaginary animal, one half an eagle, and the 
other half a lion, devised in order to express strength and 
swftness combined. 

Giiles, red. 

Gutt^, Gutteq, dropped, or sprinkled over, with. 

Gutte-de-l'-Eau, sprinkled with water. 

Gutte-de-Larmes, sprinkled with tears. 

Gutt^-de-Poix, sprinkled with pitch. 

Gutte-de-Sang, sprhikled with hlood. 

Guttfe-d'or, spotted with gold. 

H 

Harpy, an imaginary figm'e, composed of the head and 
breasts of a woman, fixed to the body of a vulture. 

Haurient, a term describing a fish in an upright posture 

Hawk's lure, a decoy used by falconers. 

Hind, the female stae. 

Hurts, a name givenT)y English Heralds to azure roundles. 

Hydra, a fabulous creature, resembling a dragon with seven 
heads. 

I.J. 

Jamb, or gamb, the leg of an animal ; it is seldom applied to 

any animal but the lion. 
Ibex, an imaginary animal, resembling the heraldic antelope, 

but having two straight horns projecthig from the fore- 
head, edged like a saw. 
Jellop, the comb of a cock, cockatrice, &c. 
Jessant, shooting forth as vegetables do. 
Jessant'de-lis, implies a fleur-de-lis shooting or put through 

any charge. 
Jesses, leather thongs, used to tie the bells on to the legs of 

hawks. 
Imbattled. See Embattled and Crenelle. 
In Bend. See Bendwise. 
Increscent, the moon in her increase, looking to the right 

on the wreath. 
Indented, teethed like a saw. 
Indorsed, Indorsee, placed back to back, or, sometimes, 

placed on the back. 
In Fess, in a horizontal position. 
Ingrailed, scalloped on tne edges. ' 
In Orle, forming nearly a circle. 
In Pale, placed upright. 
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Inverted, tamed upside down. 
Issuant, rising or issuing out of. 

L. 

Label, a figure of three points, usuallv add 

the first son of a family ; also the ribbons 

from a mitre or coronet. 
Langued, tongued, a term used to express 

beasts and birds, when borne of a differen 

animal itself. 
Leashed, lined ; applied to the cord attache 

a dog. 
Lodged, a term used for the buck, hart, hi: 

rest, and lying on the ground ; beasts of 

be lodged ; beasts of prey to be couchani 
Lozenge, a figure resembling the diamond < 
Lozengee, Lozengy, covereof with lozenges. 
Lucy, the pike fisn. 
Lure. See Hawk's Lure. 
Lure, En, winp^ conjoined with their poini 

ward, are said to be en lure. 
Lymphad, a kind of galley or ship. 

M. 

Mace, a club used in war. 

Maned, when the mane of an animal differ 

the body, it is said to be maned of that co! 
Martlet, a small bird, without feet, intended 

martin. 
Masde, a heraldic figure, in form resemblin 

forated. See pi. 103, n. 14. 
Masoned, divided like the stones of a buildi 
Maunch, Manch, an old-fashioned sleeve, wi 

to it. See pL 93, n. 17- 
Membered, when the legs of a bird differ in 

body, they are said to be membered of 

colour. 
Mennaid, half a woman, half a fish, gener 

with a comb in the one hand, and a mirrc 
Merman. See Triton. 
Mill-rind, the iron in the centre of the n 

which the axle is fixed. 
Morion, a steel cap or helmet, anciently w 

Qjera, 
Mound, a name given to a ball or globe, w] 
of the regalia of a sovereign. 
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Mount, a small rising, or piece of ground, on which crests 

are frequently represented as standing. 
Mullet, hy British heralds supposed to resemble a star, by 

French, a spur-rowel. 
Mural, (relatmg to a wall,) a term applied to a particular 

sort of coronet, the rim of which resembles battlements ; 

it was anciently given to the man who first scaled the 

walls of an enemVs city, or entered by a breach. 
Muzzledy the mouth banaed, or tied up. 

N. 

Naiant, swimming. 

Nowed, knotted, tied in knots. 

O. 

Ogresses, roundles of a sable colour. 
Or, yellow or gold colour. 

Orle, a term used to express two branches encompassing 
any bearing. See two branches in orle« pL 100, n. 16. 

P. 

Pale, per, divided from top to bottom, by two lines, into 
three equal parts. In Pale signifies upright, erect. 

Palisado- Coronet is composed of eight upright palisades fix- 
ed to the circle or rim. 

Paly, divided into an equal number of pieces by perpendi- 
cular lines. 

Party-per-pale, same as Per Pale. 

Pascnai-Lamb, or Holy Lamb, is represented passant, carry- 
ing a banner, generally charged with a cross. 

Passant, passing; applied to animals in a walking position. 

Passion-Cross, same as Cross Calvary. 

Passion-Nail, a nail with a square head, supposed to have 
been the shape used at the crucifixion. 

Patt^e. See Cross Pattee. 

Paw (Lion's) bears the same affinity to gamb as hand does 
to arm. 

Peacock in his pride, is when represented afifront^e, with 
his tail expanded. 

Pean, the name of a sable fur, ornamented with spots of gold. 

Pellette^, spotted with Pellets. 

Pellets, roundles of a sable coloiu:. 

Pelican, in Heraldry, is drawn like an eagle with a longneck^ 

which is always turned as if pecking \i€t Xn^^^X. 
Pelican in her iaety, same as ia Yiex nest. 
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Pendant, pending or hanging down. 
Pennon, a flag of an oblong figure, termii 
in one, and sometimes in two sharp poii 
Per Bend, divided into two equal parts of 

by a diagonal line. 
Per Cheveron, divided by two lines placed 
Per Fess, divided into two equal parts of 

by a horizontal line. 
Per Pale, divided into two equal parts of 

by a perpendicular line. 
Per Saltier, divided by two diagonal lin 

other. 
Pewit, a small bird. 

Pheon, the barbed head of a dart or arrow 
Phoenix, an imaginary bird, always drav 

flames, as pi. 79» n. 28. 
Pike, or Lucy, the fish so called. 
Pile, is shaped like the pointed foot of a ^ 

into the ground to strengthen foundatioi 
Pine, the fruit of the fir, or pine-tree. 
Plate, a round piece of silver. 
Platfee, charged with plates. 
Pomeis, the term given to roundles whei 

They resemble apples; hence their name, 

word pomme, an apple. 
Popinjay, a small green parrot, with red be 
Portcullis, an engine for the defence of t 

city, castle, or other fortress. 
Powdered, the same as semee. 
Preyinff, a term used to denote any ravenc 

stanoung on, and in a proper position f 

prey. 
Proper, an object represented in its m 

colours. 
Purfled, ornamented like tapestry. 
Purpure, piuple. 
Pyramid, any ouilding or figure coming to 

Q. 

Quarterly, divided into four equal parts, 
[uatrefoil, four-leaved grass, or clover, 
[ueue, the tail ; used to describe the tails c 

R. 

BagaleS, Ragvled, Raguly, jagged ot notcYic 
manner. 
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Rampant, standing erect on the liind legs. See Plate illus- 
trating Terms, 

Rainbow, is represented as an arch or bow of various colours, 
rising from clouds. 

Reflexed, turned backwards. 

Regardant, looking back. See Plate of Terms. 

Rein Deer, a stag with double horns. 

Respecting, facing or looking at each other. 

Reversed, turned backwards, or upside down. 

Roundles, when of metal, as Bezant and Plate, are flat, and 
when of colours, as Torteaux, Pellets, Hurts, Pomeis, &c. 
are understood to be round, though this arrangement is 
not always strictly adhered to, Torteaux being frequently 
made flat also. The Scots and French Heralds caU the 
first Bezants, and the latter Torteaux, naming the tinc- 
ture. 

Rustre, a square figure like a mascle, only the mascle is 
pierced square, the rustre is pierced round. 

S. 
Sable, black coloiu:. 
Saggittarius, Sagittary, the archer or bowman ; the name of 

one of the twelve signs of the Zodiac. 
Salient, in a leaping posture^ the hind feet down. See Plate 

of Terms, 
Saltier, a cross, in form of St. Andrew's Gross. 
Saltier-wise, after the position of the Saltier ; across each other. 
Sanglier, a wild boar. 
Seax, a sword much hollowed out in the back of the blade, 

said to be the old Saxon sword. See pi. 99, n.23. 
Segreant, a term signifying the same as rampant, but applied 

only to griffins. 
Sejant, or Seiant, sitting. 
Semi, the half of any thmg. 
Sem6, Sem^e, sprinkled or strewed. 
Serrated, teethed like a saw. 
Shoveller, a water-fowl something like a duck. 
Sinister, left side or hand. 
Sphinx, a fabulous animal, with the body of a lion, the wings 

of an eagle, and the face and breasts of a woman. 
Statant, standing. 
Surmounted of or by, is a term used when one bearing is 

placed over, or lying upon another. 

T. 
Talbot, a species of hound. 

Torteaux, round figures like cakes^ roundles \)auvt<^d.x«^. 
Tortoise, a crustaceous animal; inHenldx^ i^<^ivsSi.\»s^Ns^ 
displayed, and all the four legs, two on e^s^ ^v\a« 
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Trefoil, three-leaved grass. 

Trident, a three-prong barbed spear, the emb] 

Trippant, Tripping, a term used to express a 

hart, hind, &c. when they have their right 

up, and the other three teet on the ground 

Triton, or Merman, half a man, half a fish. 

Truncheon, or Marshal's staff; a short staff 

Tynes, a name given to the branches of tl 

stags, bucks, reindeer, and beasts of venei 

Unguled, a term applied to the hoofs of an an: 
that they are ofa d^erent colour from the 

V. 

Vair, a fur, always white and blue, unless 

scribed. 
Valery, or VaUary-crown, same aspallisado-cn 
Vambraced, wholly covered with armour. 
Vandyke, a term sometimes applied to the e 

when dan^ett^e. 
Vert, the term for green coloiu:. 
Vended. See ViroUed. 
Vested, clothed. 
Virolled, edged with metal. 
Vol, two wings conjoined and expanded. 
Volant, flying. 
Vulned, woimded and bleeding. 

W. 

Water-bouget, a vessel anciently used by sol 

ing water. 
Wattled, a term applied to the gills ofa cock 
WVvem, Wivem, an animal with wings and 
but tail, &c. like a serpent; is always < 
wings up, and indorsed, unless otherwise 
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SUBJECTS OF CRESTS,* 



WITH REFERENCES TO THE FOLLOWING PLATES. 



Acorns, . . 100, 104 


Bells for hawks, . . 93 


Anchors, . 86, 91, 94, 99 


Birds, . . 66 to 82, 95 


Angels, . . . 35, 65 


Birds on rocks, . . 88 


Annulets, . . . 91 


Birds' legs, . 66, 68, 69, 98 


Antelope, . . . 28, 37 


Boars, . . 17, 18, 19, 20 


Antelope, Heraldic, . . 22 


Boars' heads, 18, 19, 20, 25, 30 


Arms in armour, holding 


Books, ... 88, 97 


swords, &c., 9, 35, 50, 53, 54, 


Bows, .... 97 


55, 56, 57, 61, 62, 101, 102, 


Boys, ... 64, 103 


103, 104, 105 


Bridge, . . . .94 


Apples, . . . 100 


Buckle, . . . .92 


Arms bent, &c., 35, 49, 50, 52, 


Bucks and stags, . 37, 38, 41 


53, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 64. 


Bucks' and stags' heads, 37, 38, 


Arrows, 87, 88, 89, 91, 92, 97, 


39, 40, 42 


99, 104 


Bugle-horns, . . 9, 88 


Asses, ... 41, 42 


Bulls, . . .17, 18, 20 


Asses' heads, . . .41 


Bulls' heads, 9, 18, 20, 30, 101, 


v^ 


104 


B. 


Butterflies, . . .100 


Balls 90 


Buzzards, ... 71 


Battering-ram, . . 94 




Battle-axes, . . 89,97 


c. 


Batts, .... 34 




Beacons, . . 89, 97, 98 


Camels, . 2Q, 33, 41, 42 


Bears . . 16, 20, 30 


Cameleopard, . . .33 


Bears' heads, . . 16, 20 


Cannon, . . . .86 


Bears' gambs, . . .16 


Caps, ... 88, 91 


Beavers, . . 21, 34, 42 


Caps of Maintenance, . 88 


Bee-hives, . . .97, 99 


Castles, . . . 21, 85 


Bees, . . .98, 99, 100 


Cats, . . . 9, 14, 15 



• This Index will frequently be found useful Iti i«u<^\xk% lot ^tj^ \i»>^R.v^ax 
entt, of which the bearer's name may not be kno^n. 
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INDEX OF 



CentaurSy 

Chapeansi 

Chaplets, 

Chess-rooks, 

Church 

Cinquefoils, • 

Civet-cats, 

Cockatrices, 

Cocks, . 75, 76f 

College-cap, 

Comet, • 

Coneys, 

Cormorants, 

Cornish choughs, 

Cornucopia, 

Coulters, 

Crabs, 

Cranes, 

Crescents, . 35, 

Cross-bow, 

Cross croslets, 

Crosses, 

Cross patties. 

Crowns, 

Crows, 

Crozier, 

Cupid, 

Cups, . . 

Cushions, 

D. 



45 

88 

86, 100 

. 88 

. 85 

. 94 

34 

24, 25, 29 

77, 78, 80, 82 

. 103 

. 103 

. 21, 31 

. 74 

71, 76 

. 86 

104 

. 36 

66, 74, 81 

90, 94, 96, 99 

. 97 

. 89, 99 

. 86 

. 87,99 

. 93 

66, 71, 76, 80 

93 

. 103 

. 92, 94, 98 

97 



Daws, ' . . . 71, 76 
Deer, . . . 37,44 
Deers' heads, . 38, 39, 40 
Dial, . . . .103 
Dogs, . 12, 13, 15, 30, 31, 103 
Dolphins, and heads, 33, 36, 98, 

104 
Doves, . . . 71, 76 
Dragons, . . 23, 24, 29 
Dragons' heads, . 23, 24, 29 
Ducks, . . 66, 70, 77 



E. 



jE^a^Ies, 66, 67, 6S, 69, 70, 75, 

^6, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 103 

EJepbant, , . 19,20 



Elephant, 
Escallops, 
Escutcheon 

Eyes, 



Falcons, 
Fasces, (th' 
Feathers, 1 

Fireballs, 

Fire, 

Fish, 

Fleece, (G 

Fleurs-de-1 

Flowers, 

Fountains, 

Foxes, 

Friars, 



Gallies, 
Garbs, or 

Gauntlets, 
Gem.ring, 
Globes anc 
Glories, 
Goats, and 

Grasshopp< 
Greyhound 
Giiffins, . ! 
Griffins' he 



Hands anc 

o£, D«j, « 

Hares, 
Harpies, 
Harps, 
Harts, 

\ Heatt&, 
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ithcocks, 
Igehog, 
mets, • 
ons, 

•BSf 

'ses, 
•se-shoes, 



. . . 76 

34 

48, 98, 102, 104 

66, 74, 81 

• • • 92 

15, 42, 43, 44 

. 94,100 



I. 



J. 



»nt-flear-de^lis, 
K. 



'8, 



22 



23, 11 



88, 93, 97 



L. 



lbs, . . 9, 21, 31 

ips, ... 93, 97 
wings, . . .71, 76 
rel, .... 100 
^es, ... ib. 

s, .... 62 
pards, 10, 11, 30, 44, 101 
IS, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 14, 42, 44, 101, 103 
I's gambs, 9, 14, 17, 20, 30, 

103 
es for hawks, . 88, 99 

M. 

:pies, . . . 71, 76 

tlets and other birds, 

id heads of birds, 67 , 68, 69, 

70, 72 
cle, ... 103 

inches, ... 93 
I and women, 35, 46, 47, 65, 
101, 102, 103, 104, 105 
I in armour, 48, 64, 103, 105 
I on horseback, . 45 

I tigers, ... 35 
I and women's heads, 35, 63, 

64,65 
maids, . . S6, 98 



Mitres, 


. • 


• 


91 


Monkeys, 


• 


33, 


104 


Moorcocks, 


. • 


• 


76 


Moons, 


. 


• 


35 


Mortars, 


• • 


• 


86 


• Mort, or death's 


heads. 


64, 


103 


Mountains, • 


. • 


* 


ib. 


Mullets, 


• 1 


. 88 


,96 



o. 

Olive-branches, . . 93, 103 
Ostriches, . . 66, 72, 81 
Ostrich-feathers^ see Feathers. 
Otters, . . . .34 
Owls, .... 72 
Ox-yokes, . . 92, 94 



P. 

Padlock, 

Panthers, 

Parrots, 

Peacocks, 

Pegasus, 

Pelicans, 

Pheasants, 

Pheons, 

Pillars, 

Pines, 

Plough, 

Plumes of feathers. 

Pomegranates, 

Popinjays and Parrots, 

Porcupine, 

Portcullis, 

Pruning-hooks, 



Q. 



Quatrefoils, 
Quiver, 



R. 



Rams, . 
Ravens, 
Reindeer, 
Rbinoceroaes, 



. 92 

10 

. 73, 104 

. 73, 81 

. 15 

69, 79, 104 

. 71, 81 

91, 99, 100 

87, 95, 103 

100 

. 92 

. 83, 98 

. 100 

73, 77 

. 34 

92,99 

83 



84 
103 



21, 31 
66, 71, 7^ 
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Rocks, 
Rooks, 
RoseSi 



86 

66, 71, 76 

95, 96, 98, 100 



S. 



Salamanders, 

Salmon, 

Salters, 

Scaling ladders. 

Sceptres, • 

Scorpions, 

Sea-horse, 

Serpents, . 

Shurk's head. 

Shells, . 

Ships, 

Snul, 

Snakes, 

Spears, 

Sphinxes, 

Squirrels, 

Stags, 



33 
. . .36 

• • • oo 

97 

. 95, 101 

36 

41, 43, 102, 104 

. . .87 

. 36, 104 

. . 36 

86, 95, 96 

36 

87 

83, 87, 89, 97 

35 

21, 34, 95 

37, 38, 41, 104 



Stag's heads, 37, 38, 39, 40, 42, 

44 
Stars, .... 88 
Storks, and heads, . 74, 81 
Sturgeon, ... 36 
Sun-dial, . . .103 

Suns, : . 90, 95, 96 

Swallows, . . . .70 



Swans, • 
Swords, 



Talbots, 

Thistles, 

Tiger, Heral< 

Tigers, 

Towers, . 

Trees, 

Trefoils, 

Tritons, 

Tuns, 

Turkey-cock 



Unicorns, 



Well, 
Whales, 
Wheat, 
Wheels, 
Wings, 7! 
92, S 
Wolves, 
Wyvems, 
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Crowns, Coronets, &c. 

Terms, &c i 

Crests, (from Plate 1 to 105) ...to 
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